GENERAL AND SPECIAL ABILITIES

whose abilities and whose interests appear to pull in
different directions.

The rise of intelligence tests, and generally of quantitative
measuring methods in psychology, has again thrown these
questions into sharp relief, and has led to the consideration
of new evidence Early tests, in the late nineties of last
century and the first few years of this, mainly endeavoured
to measure specific items. Speed of reaction to different
kinds of stimuli; discrimination of two points on the skin,
of different tones, or of different colours ; memory of non-
sense syllables, sometimes visual memory only, sometimes
auditory or kinaesthetic ; these and other functions were
measured and, to one looking back at that work from a
distance of a quarter of a century, it seems that it was, on
the whole, carried through in the belief that the mind was
a mosaic of such elements, separately measurable and able
to function separately even if they commonly combined in
carrying out a complex problem Whatever the beliefs of
the master minds engaged in it, there can at any rate be
no doubt that such was the impression likely to be gained
by lesser disciples.

t With the advent of Bmet's work came a new point of
view. His tests were a medley of all sorts and kinds.
Some of them would have been described as tests of
sensorial discrimination, some as depending upon visual
imagery, some upon imagination, some upon auditory
memory, and so on. But these classifications were im-
material to his purpose He simply took care that there
was a good mixture of different sorts of tests; or else,
by not caring at all about it, he obtained the same result
by chance. An individual's standing in the Binet tests
depends upon his performance in all these different kinds
of activities. A Binet score, in short, measures an indi-
vidual's average ability. If we picture two very unlike
individuals, with very dissimilar psychological profiles,
they may yet have the same average score. Binet and
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